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You need not tell all the truth, unless to those who 
have aright to know it all. But let all you tell be 
truth. Horace Mann. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BOYS. IN BLUE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


How beautiful blue skies to-day 
O’erarch with tenderness sweet May! 
The forests smile, and fields are fair, 
While balm of blessing fills the air; 
Bright brooks go babbling to the sea; 
Dear birds rejoice, like children free ; 
Fond flowers bloom, and blossoms scent 
Our earth with Eden’s first content. 
This is the land where peace is found 
To hallow every spot of ground, — 

A land all gracious to our view, 
Because upheld by boys in blue. 


Ah! sad the days when blue and gray 
First met in fields of hostile fray ! 

Loyed wives and children shedding tears, 
Braye parents with foreboding fears, 
Intent on battles fierce and fell, — 

Who can that tale of trial tell ? 

As sorrowful as death and fate 

Came news to those who needs must wait. 
They heard of triumphs bought with blood ; 
They mourned the yaliant and the good; 
While o’er deep graves soft fell the dew, 
Where side by side were gray and blue. 


Behold those bands in thinned array 
Come forth to greet the golden May! 
Through this wide reach of land they meet 
To honor memories blest and sweet ; 
They ’ll scatter flowers upon the grave 
Where bright “old glory ” loves to wave. 
They must remember comrades dear 
While beauty crowns the waking year; 
For one by one they pass from sight 
Where all assemble in God’s light, 
Regathering as an army true 

Where love makes all men boys in blue. 


With them our hearts are glad to-day ; 
We wreath for them the flowers of May ; 
We garlands bring where soldiers sleep, 
While Love and Fame fond vigil keep. 
With mufiled drum, but yoice of praise, 
With floating flag and tender gaze, 

We come to honor deeds of yore, 

And hold in mind what veterans bore. 
We honor living and the dead; 

Their lives our lives with freedom fed ; 
They wrote our history, life-like, true, 
This grand old band of boys in blue. 


THE HILLSIDE SPRING. 


Public opinion is a second conscience. 
W: R. AvcEr. 
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TO THE DANDELION. 


Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 

An Eldorado in the grass have found, 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 

May match in wealth, thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee ; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 

Who, from the dark old tree 

Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 

And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel song 

With news from heaven, which he could bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted ears 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like the prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 
James RussELL Lowe wt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRANK EDWARDS’ MOTTO. 
In Two Parts. — Part IT. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


OFFICE OF TimoTHY HARLAN, 
, MAss , ——15, 18—. 
My Dear Boy, — You have been spending money 
very lavishly, and a little unwisely, for some time past. 
[am more to blame than you are. I now think I made 
a mistake in suggesting to you to spend money so freely. 
For your own good I think you need to practise a little 
self-denial. I like the spirit of your letter very much. 
It is noble to do for others who need help. But it is very 
easy to do kind deeds when you tap another person’s 
pocket for the money. Now, I will make you this prop- 
osition. I will allow you a certain sum each term, and 
no more. It is somewhat more than you really need. I 
do not mean to be niggardly with you. 1 enclose a draft. 
That is the allowance for one term. You are at liberty 
to give your friend all you can save out of it; and I will 
send you a similar sum each term, during the whole col- 
lege course, if you are plucky enough to stand by your 
friend in his hour of need. Your mother approves my 
plan, and she and Sister Mary send their love to you. 
Your loving father, Timotny Haran. 


Fred Harlan had never felt the need of a dollar in 
all his life. He was, indeed, a rich man’s son, unused 
to self-denial; and yet there was in him the soul of 
a hero, and he had a heart as tender as a woman’s. 
He at once wrote to Frank, and told him what his 
father had allowed him to do. 

“Come back as soon as you can,” said he. “You 
don’t know how lonesome I am without vou. It’s 
only a loan, Frank; that is, if you won’t accept it as 
a gift. You can pay it all back sometime, when you 
find it perfectly convenient. So don’t eolay, a mo- 
ment longer than is absolutely necessary.’ 

Frank Edwards had two sisters at home. A 
teacher in the village high school had suddenly 
resigned, because she had received an offer of mar- 
riage. Miss Abbey Edwards found very little diffi- 
culty in securing the vacant position. Miss Frances, 
a resolute miss of fifteen, offered to help her mother, 
just as she had done for a long time, in the kitchen. 
She would be the Cinderella, and let her older sister 


do the work of alady. She would go right on with 
her studies, and she and dear mother would take into 
the family a couple of boarders. Yes, that plan would 
be a success, she was sure; and Brother Frank could 
go back to college. 

So it was all arranged, and Frank gladly went 
back. How do you suppose he and Fred Harlan 
managed to take care of themselves? Perhaps, say 
you, they took their meals at some cheap boarding- 
house. Such places are as plenty around a college 
as peanut-stands around a circus-tent. ‘That was not 
their way. They boarded themselves. Renting an 
oil-stove, they laid in a small stock of well-selected 
supplies, and soon learned to cook very uicely 
Home-made bread they bought at a farmhouse, as 
well as all the milk they needed. ‘Their coffee they 
declared was a drink fit for the gods upon Olympus. 
Of course they could boil eggs. Anybody could do 
that. They lived very comfortably. I know they 
did; for I have tried that same way of living in 
college myself, and can say from experience that 
should the extravagant collegian of the period, who 
spends far more money on baseball and boating than 
I used to spend for everything I needed, and more 
time on his athletics than the collegian of my day 
did on the text-books, —should he, the high liver of 
to-day, try boarding himself, and take his exercise 
by alternately pushing and pulling a buck-saw, he 
would find that a saw-horse could be made to answer 
the purpose of a fast trotter, and that he would not 
be half so unhappy getting his education in that 
humble way as he thinks he would. 

As the term drew to a close, Fred received a letter 
from home which contained a cordial invitation to 
Frank to spend half of the vacation with the Harlans. 
It was gladly accepted. 

Great, indeed, was the contrast between Mrs. Har- 
lan’s table, groaning with all the luxuries of the sea- 
son, and the simple fare on which the boys had been 
living for some time. 

“T tell you, Mrs. Harlan, it’s fun to see those 
two boys eat,” said Mr. Harlan one day, as a sumptu- 
ous dinner was disappearing before their combined 
efforts. 

“Dinah enjoys having them here,” said Mrs. Har- 
lan; “and she, you know, likes to have her cooking 
appreciated.” 

“T am sure we shall please Aunt Dinah then,” 
said Frank; “for boarding one’s self is an excellent 
preparation for a visit like the one I am now enjoy- 
ing. To-morrow I must leave you, but I shall never 
forget the pleasure I have enjoyed in your elegant 
home. I almost envy Fred. But I love him too 
much for that. I would say just what I think of 
him, if he were not present.” 

Before the next day came, however, Fred Harlan 
was lying on a sick-bed. He had taken a severe 
cold. Pneumonia set in a day or two later, and his 
case became alarming. 

Day after day Frank sat at his bedside, as if he 
were in fact what he really was in spirit, —an own 


brother. Fred’s sister Mary was also an anxious 
watcher. She was about three years younger than 
Frank. 


“T shall never Jeave this bed, dear father,” said 
Fred one day, as the family were all gathered about 
him, ‘until I am borne to my final resting-place.” 

“Oh, yes, you will, my son,” said his father. 
“We cannot spare you. I trust you will recover.” 

“No, father,” said Fred, “I shall not recover, I 
am going; and it is hard to leave you. But J am 
not afraid. Frank Edwards has tanght me what I 
hope my death will teach you. There is a better 
land, and it is not far away. I made a request in 
Frank’s behalf once, and you partially granted it. 
Now, please, grant me fully, with no reservation 
whatever, one more request. It is the last favor I 
shall ever ask of you, my father. When Lam gone, 
please let Frank take my place in our home. He 
will be to you all that I would have been, had I 
lived.” 

“Crape on the door!” said people, as they passed 


the Harlan mansion the next day. Many and hear 
felt were the expressions of sorrow and of sympathy 
that fell from the lips of passers-by. 

I spoke of Fred’s sister Mary, who watched at the 
bedside of her dying brother with Frank Edwards. 
Her name to-day is Mary Edwards 

Times haye changed with Frank, but never will he 
forget his morning rambles after the cows on the 
farm. Never will he forget his intense longing for 
the shadows to creep down the western hills; for 
when they deepened into twilight, he was free. He 
could then take his Virgil, and recite to his kind 
friend the doctor the few lines he had mastered dur- 
ing the day. 

Eyery poor boy who is ambitious to get an educa- 
tion finds a warm friend in Mr. Edwards. It is the 
delight of his soul to find one who will work faith- 
fully, study during his leisure hours, and read Virgil 
under his instruction during the evening. He is in 
his library now, hearing the Latin lesson of a black- 
smith’s apprentice. And it will be no fault of his if 
that poor boy does not make a successful man. 


Frank Edwards’ motto during his whole life has’ 


been this: “Labor omnia vincit,”’ which means, 
“Hard work conquers all things.” He acted upon 
the motto long before he had found the Latin words 
in which it is expressed. When he found the words, 
he took them to his heart. Very many are the diffi- 
culties that he has conquered. But he does not re- 
gret his days of toil and struggle with poverty, Had 
he surmounted no obstacles, he never. would haye 
become the noble character that he is to-day. 


THE END. 


Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the treas- 
ury of reason, the registry of conscience, and the 
council-chamber of thought. BAsIne. 


LONGFELLOW’S FIRST POEM. 


Tue following story is told of Longfellow’s first 
effort in poetry : — 

His schoolmaster wanted him to write a “ none 
sition.” Little Henry, like all children, shrank from 
the undertaking. His master said, — 

“You can write words, can you not ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Then you can put words together ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” said the master, ‘‘ you can take your slate 
and go out behind the schoolhouse, and there you can 
find something to write about; and then you can tell 
what it is, what it is for, and what is to be done with 
it, and that will be a composition.” 


Henry took his slate and went out. He went 


_ behind Mr. Finney’s barn, which chanced to be near 


by, and, seeing a fine turnip growing up, he thought 
he knew what that was, what it was for, and what 
would be done with if. 

A half-hour had been allowed to Henry for his 
first undertaking in writing a composition. In half 
an hour he carried in his work, all accomplished ; 
and the master is said to haye been affected almost 
to tears when he saw what little Henry had done in 
that short time. 


Mr. Finney’s Turnre. 


Mr. Finney had’a turnip, 
And it grew, and it grew; 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no harm, 


And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 

Then Mr. Finney took it up, 
And put it in the cellar. 


There it lay, there it lay, 
Till it. began to rot, 

When his daughter Susie washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 
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Then she boiled it, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able; 

Then his daughter Lizzie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 


Mr. Finney and his wife 
Both sat down to sup; 

And they ate, and they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NIP AND TUCK. 


BY GERTRUDE MORTON CANNON. 


HEIR names were Freddy Benson and Walter 
Holmes, but their teacher had laughingly said 
at recess one day, in reply to inquiries concern- 

ing a difficult examination just passed, that the two 
boys were “nip and tuck as usual,” and since then 
nobody had called them anything else. Somehow, 
the names seemed to suit them. ‘They were bright 
boys, and, in addition to their ability to learn easily, 
possessed an unusual fund of general information 
that is not to be despised when one aims to be a 
leader. 

Nip and Tuck were both leaders. If Nip excelled 
in foot-ball, Tuck was the best all-round pitcher the 
school nine had ever known. If Nip won in the 
tennis tournament, it was ‘Tuck’s crew that beat 
the Colby’s a boat’s length. And if Nip received 
nine in; Latin, Tuck was pretty sure to get the same 
in algebra, So it went, and each liked the other 
better becanse he respected his possibilities. Indeed, 
they were the best of friends, —at least, they always 
had been until Tuck suddenly took to calling Rags 
names. 

It began one noon when Tuck was tired and cross, 
but when he found that it really annoyed Nip, 
he continued, of course, to tax his inventive genius 
to the utmost to find new epithets for Rags. Now 
Rags was not a beautiful animal. His name was 
fully justified by his appearance. His hair was worn 
off in places, and he had no tail to speak of, though 
what there was, like the German’s little dog, was all 
wag. But he had intelligent, soulful eyes, —so Nip’s 
big sister said, —and Nip, who had bought him of a 
tramp for a quarter, loved him with that love which 
is only begotten by absolute possession. And was 
not Rags his indisputable own? Did he not repre- 
sent the value of a long half-day’s work upon a 
wood-pile? Assuredly Nip loved Rags, and when 
Tuck made fun of him, his wrath waxed strong, 
and he tried to be hateful, too. He succeeded sur- 
prisingly well. True to his name and _ principles, 
Tuck did not propose to be outdone, and the next 
day he played Nip what the latter called “a very 
shabby trick.” 

From that time the good-natured, friendly rivalry 
that had proved a stimulus to honorable effort to 
excel suddenly changed into violent warfare for 
supremacy in everything. Tuck pitched his new 
ball into the river in his attempt to give Nip a high- 


flyer; and when in the class-room Nip missed a word. 


that Tuck spelled, he gave his friend such a look, as 
he took his seat, that Tuck felt a smarting of the 
eyelids, and a very queer sensation at the pit of his 
stomach. The boys were never seen together now. 
Tuck went with Billy Blathers, and Nip tried to 
think he liked Sam Smith as well as Tuck. 

This is the way matters stood at the close of the 
school term. There was to be a vacation of two weeks, 
then the class would pass on to the first grade, and, 
therefore, toa new room. Now, in this new room was a 
particular seat —they were double seats—which every 
boy in every class since the school was organized 
had wanted for his own. It was in the front row 
directly behind the piano, where notes could be 
passed back and forth with alarming impunity. It 
was near the dictionary and reference-books, and so 


near the door, withal, that they who sat there were 
privileged to leave the room without asking permis- 
sion, ‘This seat was not assigned by the teacher. 
That would have been to show undue partiality. It 
was, on the contrary, taken possession of according 
to the time-honored principle of “first come, first 
served.” Boys had been known to hold the entrance 
to the building as early as seven in the morning, 
ready for a spring as soon as the door was unlocked. 

So in this class there was much curiosity rife-as to 
whether Nip or Tuck would claim the seat. That it 
would not be one or the other did not occur to 
anybody as within the range of human probability. 
Billy Blathers knew Tuck would invite him to share 
the seat if he was fortunate enough to get it, and 
Billy winked knowingly when he said he “rather 
thought” he would, Sam Smith was equally sure 
that when the fateful day dawned it would find him- 
self and Nip behind the piano, passing notes. 

At last the Monday morning came when the new 
term was to begin. Tuck had not passed a very 
pleasant vacation. He had visited his grandmother. 
Nip had always accompanied him before, and it 
vexed him to have his grandmother ask so many 
questions concerning his friend. He had asked Billy 
this time; but when Tuck politely proffered his invi- 
tation, Mrs. Blathers had replied with what he con- 
sidered offensive alacrity that she would not let 
Billy ‘(go off for two weeks with such a harum- 
scarum boy as Walter Holmes,’ — consequently, 
Tuck went alone. He did not analyze the feeling, 
or put it into words, but it made him cross all the 
time he was away to think how much his happiness 
depended upon Nip. 

When Tuck went to bed Sunday night he set his 
alarm-clock at five. Promptly at five the next 
morning he was awakened by a whirr-r and a bang. 
He started up and rubbed his eyes. His first thought 
was that he was at his grandmother’s, and had to 
take the train home. Then he remembered, and 
jumped out of bed. Dressing hastily, he went 
quietly down stairs, filled his pockets with doughnuts, 
collected his books, and started off on a run. Out 
of breath, he arrived at the house next the school, 
where the teacher boarded. Tuck knew the room 
he occupied. Putting down his books, he picked 
up some grayel and threw it against a certain cham- 
ber window. Soon he was rewarded. Mr. Ames’ 
head appeared. . 

“What's up?” he asked gruffly, annoyed at being 
disturbed; adding, as he saw who stood below: 
“What is it, Tuck? School-house afire? -Anybody 
sick 2?” 

“No, sir. I want the key,’ demanded Tuck. 
“Please, just this time. The seat, you know.” 

A peremptory refusal was on Mr. Ames’s lips when 
he bethought himself. The stern lines about his 
mouth relaxed. Smiling broadly, he threw down 
the key, and the triumphant boy was soon unlocking 
the great outside door of the school-house. Softly 
he crept in. How still it was, and how strange 
things looked in the dim morning light! He went 
straight to the new room, and entered. The piano 
hid the seat, but he strode across the room, turned 
the corner abruptly, and—stopped short. Was he 
still dreaming? He dashed his hands across his 
eyes, and looked again. Yes, it was no vision. It 
was reality. There, asleep in the seat, his curly head 
resting on the desk, was Nip, breathing as sweetly as 
though in his bed at home. Rags nestled beside 
him, his little nose against his master’s cheek. 

Tuck stood silent for what seemed to him an age. 
Then Nature demanded an outlet for repressed emo- 
tion. “ Well, I’ll be jiggered!” he exclaimed, with 
vehement emphasis. 

Nip stirred and Rags stirred. Then Rags barked, 
and Nip sat up, blinking. For a moment he was 
dazed; then he, too, recollected. He recognized 
Tuck, and he put his hand on Rags’ head, and drew 
the dog toward him. Tuck did not speak. Neither 
did Nip. He gazed defiantly at the intruder, and 


’ 


. Tuck returned the look in kind. 


Finally, the eyes 
of both boys softened. ‘The silence grew oppressive. 
At last, to hide his embarrassment, ‘Tuck bent over 
and buried his face in Rags’ shaggy coat. He hoped 
Nip did not see that he kissed the dog, and he 
blushed. But Nip did see both the kiss and the 
blush. It was enough. He put his arm around 
Tuck’s shoulder and drew him down into the seat. 
Tuck gave Nip a doughnut, and took one himself, 
and both boys thought nothing ever tasted so good 
before. 

At last, after an eloquent silence that renewed 
their friendship better than words could have done, 
Tuck asked, — 

“When did you come here, anyway, Nip?” 

Nip smiled blissfully as he took another key from 
his desk. ‘Rags and I have been here all night,” 
he said quietly. 

When the pupils entered the room some hours 
later they were astonished to see Nip and Tuck sit- 
ting together, placidly chewing licorice from the 
same stick, which was Nip’s. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Billy Blathers, in disgust. 

And “Ugh!” echoed Sam Smith. “I told you 
Nip would get there.” 

“Yes, you're mighty smart, you are. I’d like to 
know if ‘Tuck didi’t get there, too,” retorted Billy 
Blathers. 


For very Other Sunday. 
WHAT ROY LEARNED ABOUT PEANUTS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


he imagined that his favorite peanuts grew 

on trees, like chestnuts or shellbarks, One - 
positive fact he knew, and that was, his pennies never 
would remain in his pocket when he approached the 
enticing peanut-stand on his way to school. 

A short time after Roy was twelve his father died, 
and he and mamma went to Virginia to live with 
Grandpa Gray; there he found out that peanuts were 
no nuts at all, only seed-pods. The vines ran along 
the ground, and bore blossoms; after these fell off, 
the stems upon which they were burrowed their way 
into the ground several inches, where the seed part 
of the flower grew larger, and became a pale yellow, 
curved pod, wrinkled on the outside. 

Grandpa Gray had planted several acres of pea- 
nuts; and one morning Roy walked to the field to 
see him plough up the soil, so that the vines and 
pods could be loosened from the earth; then the two 
colored men pitchforked them out of the ground, 
carefully shaking the soil from the plants. ‘These 
were laid in rows, and towards evening, made into a 
stack, about a pole, several feet high; rails were laid 
below the vines, so that the lower pods would not be 
pressed into the earth. ‘There were several stacks of 
peanut-vines, each fourteen feet high; over these, 
corn-stalks and hay were laid to keep out the rain. 
The stacks were Jeft thus for two weeks. ‘Then Roy 
was allowed to help pick the good pods from the 
vines, grandpa paying him ten cents for every half- 
bushel; and that is the way he earned his missionary 
money. When the vines were stripped, grandpa 
carted the peanuts to a building, where the pods were 
cleaned by machinery, and packed into fow-hushel 
bags, to be sold. The head man told Roy that about 
four millions of peanuts are raised in the United 
States every year. 


Ro was twelve years old; and up to this time 


If we traverse the world, it is possible to find 
cities without walls, without letters, without kings, 
without wealth, without coin, without schools and 
theatres; but a city without a temple, or that prac- 
tiseth not worship, prayer, and the like, no one ever 


saw. PLUTARCH. 
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’ Sap the first little chick, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“JT wish I could find 
A green little leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
“T wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!” . 


“Now, see here,” said the 
mother, 
From the green garden 
patch, 
“Tf you want any breakfast, 
ii WU: a \\\ AA You must come and 
AAW Hi \\\ an BAN Ws ( scratch.” 
A ; : Am. Kindergarten Magazine. 
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A GREAT CARGO. 


Ir may interest you to know 
what a great ship takes out 
from an, American port in her 
capacious hold. ‘The new 
mammoth steamer ‘ Victo- 
rian,” of the Leyland Line, 
says the Advertiser, takes out 
the largest cargo ever shipped 
from the port of Boston. All 
parts of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains — 
and even Canada — are repre- 
sented by the articles on the 
manifest. The Georgians 
have sent 4,756 bales of cot- 
ton. North Carolina has sent 
3,361 barrels of rosin. ‘The 
great Northwest is repre- 
sented by 114,000 bushels 
corn, 41,000 of wheat, 16,256 
sacks flour, 2,280 pieces wal- 

-nut, of pork 20 barrels, beef 
125 barrels, and lard in bar- 
rels, tierces, boxes, and pails. 
Canada sends 1,945 bales hay. 
The old Bay State contributes 
1,350 bales and 500 bags 
leather, 50 cases paint, and 
of Medford rum 100 barrels 
and 40 hogsheads Old Eng- 
land’s larder will also be re- 

THE WONDER STORY. ylenished by an addition of 

650 head of cattle, 1,600 sheep, 

and 2,200 quarters of fresh beef 
when the “ Victorian” arrives. 

The articles enumerated, it may be noticed, are food 
products, with few exceptions. There is also an in- 
teresting array of miscellaneous cargo, a detailed list 
of which is not yet ayailable. Sufficient has been re- 
counted, however, to show that (as is most fitting for 
this the largest freight ever shipped in any one ves- 

But when morning comes again, sel from this port) the cargo represents the i of 

iia donp- so sell thar ctand Back are all these little men. the farmer of the West, the pa ole 
STING i! : : St. Nicholas of the South, and the manufacturers of the East, as 
Never turning head or hand, : well as the farmers of Canada. — Selected. 


BUTTERCUPS. No one guesses where they stray 

In the moonlight nights of May. 

When the fairies are abroad 

These small men keep watch and ward. 
tound the fairy ring they pace 

All night long, to guard the place; 


Burrercurp! Buttercup! 

Hold your shining clusters up! 
Tn each little house of gold, 
What is it that I behold 2 

Many soldiers straight and slim, 
Golden-helmeted and prim ; 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
“TAM 0’ SHANTER. 
BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


O FAMED Tam O’ Shanter, 

Who took that mad canter 

' Pursued by those merciless witches; 

With terror affrighted, 

Alone and benighted, 

. Mid torrent and mire, clay and ditches !— 


Thou world-renowned rider ! 
Say, didst thou bestride her, 
Brave Maggie, who lives in Burns’ pages, 
With no intimation 
How close a relation 
Thou wouldst bear to the forth-coming ages ? 


Forlo! When I travel 
O’er pavement or grayel, 
I too am beset by fair witches, 
With eyes clear and brightsome, 
And tones gay and lightsome, 
Each proud in her sense of youth’s riches. 


And if never sated, 
I gaze fascinated, 
I note ’mid gay laughter and banter, 
My wonder unheeding, 
Assistance unneeding, 
Each bears on her head, — Tam 0’ Shanter ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 


DOROTHY’S DONKEY-SHOW. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


OROTHY was spending the winter in Italy. 
1D She did not like Italy, however, so well as 
Washington: the people, she said, always 
seemed to be shaking their fingers at her, and scold- 
ing; besides, it was such a dirty place. One thing 
she did like, the patient little gray donkeys, and it 
went to her tender heart when the drivers abused 
them, or beat them with a whip. Sometimes a whole 
family rode in a cart drawn by one small donkey, 
with bags and boxes thrown in extra, and this heavy 
load hurt her almost as much as the beating. Her 
father, an artist, liked the olive-trees better than any- 
thing else, and was never weary of painting them. 

“But they look so old and gray and bent,” said 
Dorothy one day. 

Her father laughed. “The Tuscan proverb says, 
‘Plant a vine for yourself, an orange-tree for your 
children, an olive-orehard for your grandchildren.’ 
They are old, for it’s fifty years before they bear 
fruit.” 

Eyen Dorothy liked the waxy white blossoms, the 
fruit ripening from green to purple, and the silver 
look of the leaves in the sun. 

One day Dorothy’s father carried her to see an old 
gray stone olive-mill where they were grinding out 
the oil. ‘The road was steep, but it was a lovely walk. 
The sky was a rich burning blue, and a rippling wind 


threw the leaf-shadows, like a frieze of black on gold, 
along the border of the road. 

Several donkeys trotted past with baskets. 

“The inevitable donkey,” laughed her father. 
“But they are going for the olive-pulp left after the 
first pressing. The peasants press it again, and use 
the inferior oil for making soap and cleaning ma- 
chinery.” 

They were near the mill now, and could see the 
swinging lamps inside through asweetish gray vapor 
that filled the great archway. 

“ Are all the mills like this?” asked Dorothy. 

“No; the mills at Mentone are built along a ravine, 
and their huge water-wheels are turned by a roaring, 
foaming mountain-torrent.” 

“But what turns this wheel, papa? Not machin- 
ery? ‘Then it must be an animal, —is it a donkey ?” 

“A donkey may pull a whole family with their 
bags and boxes, but he could never move that great 
wheel.” 

“T suppose it’s a woman then ;” for T grieve to say 
that Dorothy had seen poor women used as beasts 
of burden in fields and on the street many times since 
she came abroad. 

“That’s a very bad guess. 
for yourself.” 

It was a strong white ox, turning the heavy stone 
wheel that crushed and ground the olives, seed and 
all, toa soft pulp. The floor was covered with the 
dry, rustling oak-leaves, and in the background they 
could see dimly through the steam the figures of the 
men pouring in constantly a dark stream of olives. 


But now you can see 
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The white ox, with his shining eyes and strong, pa- 
tient, gentle head, was a beautiful creature. 

After the olives had ‘been ground, the pulp was 
piled in flat round baskets, which could be opened 
below as well as above, and these were leaped one 
over the other in an oil-press, worked by a cross-bar, 
which was attached by a rope to a very heavy beam. 
The peasants took turns in pulling the rope, four 
working ata time; and under this strong pressure 
the oil flowed into pipes, which carried it into a great 
receptacle hidden beneath a trap door in the fluor. 
Last of all, the oil is carried into another room, and 
poured into large red terra-cotta jars. These jars 
are closed tight and kept thoroughly warm. sg 

In the courtyard the peasants were loading the 
donkeys with baskets full of pulp. The day was so 
hot that one donkey's head had been covered with a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, the long, hairy ears stick- 
ing up in the drollest fashion through holes cut in 
the rim. It looked so comical that Dorothy’s father 
burst into a peal of laughter as he saw it, but Doro- 
thy could not laugh for pity. Its companion, an even 
smaller donkey than usual, of a lovely gray color 
shaded into black at the feet and nose, and well- 
shaped, though rather thin and rough from neglect, 
had halted: under its: heavy load, and the whip was 
raised threateningly above its head. 

“Oh, it’s so little!” cried Dorothy, “please, please 
don’t;” but the merciless blows descended on the 
shrinking creature. 

Then Dorothy forgot her father’s horror of tears ; 
she forgot she was twelve years old; she only remem- 
bered the donkey. She sobbed and wept; she even 
screamed and stamped on the ground, for she had 
not lived so long among such gesticulating, emotional, 
dramatic people for nothing. Presently she became 
quiet, when the man put down the whip, and began 
stroking the donkey’s face, while the tears ran down 
her own. 

“Dorothy, dear,” said her father gently, “I cannot 
buy all the donkeys that are beaten and oyerworked.” 

“No, papa,” very reluctantly. 

“Tn fact, I cannot afford to buy two donkeys, no 
matter how sorry I may feel. But I can buy this 
little fellow for you, and I know you will make him 
happy.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes, papa.” 

“Now if I do this, you must promise not to cry 
again in public when you see another donkey beaten, 
and not to beg me to buy that one too.” 

“T promise, papa.” 

Meanwhile the owner, who saw the prospect of a 
sale, had been talking to the other peasants, who 
knew Dorothy’s father a little, and had found out 
to his great sorrow that the gentleman was not rich 
or easy to cheat. So he only asked twice as much 
as the right price, —it is true he threw in the old 
bridle and saddle, — and the donkey was bought. 

Then he had a sudden change of heart, —the don- 
key was the beloved of his soul; he had parted with 
the precious treasure of his household; he seemed to 
weep over it, and actually kissed it on its nose. 

“Papa,” exclaimed Dorothy suddenly, “I think 
the donkey winked at me.” : 

Alas, Baptisto—for so the peasant was named — 
spread swiftly the news of his bargain, and the appeal 
to Dorothy’s compassion by which it had been effected. 
For at least a week none of the household could stir 
abroad without a regular donkey-show. “ All sorts 
and conditions” of donkeys appeared on the scene: 
donkeys with carts and donkeys with saddles, big don- 
keys and little donkeys, meek donkeys and tricky 
donkeys, donkeys caressed and adorned with flowers 
and bright bits of cloth, donkeys abused and beaten. 
Sometimes they kicked and brayed; sometimes they 
looked with big, patient eyes at these cnrious 
performances. Dorothy did not ery: the beating 
now was evidently a stage effect to sell another 
donkey. 

At last the drivers gave up the attempt, and Dor- 
othy enjoyed her dear little donkey in peace. 


THE RUDDER. 


Or what are you thinking, my little lad, with the 
honest eyes of. blue, 
As you watch the vessels that slowly glide o’er the 
level ocean floor ? 
Beautiful, graceful, silent as dreams, they pass away 
from our view, 
And down the slope of the world they go, to seek 
some far-off shore. 


They seemed to be scattered abroad by chance, to 
move at the breezes’ will, 
Aimlessly wandering hither and yon, and melting 
in distance gray ; r 
But each one moves to a purpose firm, and the winds 
their sails that fill 


Like faithful servants speed them all on their ap- - 


pointed way. 


For each has a rudder, my dear little lad, with a 
stanch man at the wheel, 
And the rudder is never left to itself, but the will 
of the man is there ; 
There is never a moment, day or night, that the ves- 
sel does not feel 
The force of the purpose that shapes her course 
and the helmsman’s watchful care. 


Some day you will launch your ship, my boy, on 
life’s wide, treacherous sea — 
Be sure your rudder is wrought of strength to 
stand the stress of the gale, 
And your hand on the rudder, don’t let it flinch, 
whatever the tumult be, 
For the will of man with the help of God, shall 
conquer and preyail. 
Cenia Tuaxrer, in St. Nicholas. 
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GRANDFATHER’S WATCH. 
A True Story. 


BY M. A. L. LANE. 


RANDFATHER had a queer old-fashioned 
( silver watch. As I remember it, it was fully 
= five inches in diameter; an absurdly clumsy 
affair in a silver case which was entirely separate 
from the watch itself. When we wound it up, we 
unfastened the case with a delightful click, turned 
the brass key with a sound like a subdued watch- 
man’s rattle; and if we were ordinarily successful, 
the watch would actually go for something like three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Sylvia and I took turns in carrying it. Like the 
vestal virgins who guarded the sacred flame from 
going out, it had become a point of honor with us 
not to let the watch run down. It was astonishing 
how well we learned to calculate the lapse of time. 

“Time to wind it up!” Sylvia would say in the 
midst of berry-picking or playing dolls, and the cere- 
mony would be gravely gone through with, even to 
the final shaking upon which its success depended. 
So accustomed were the various members of the 
family to these manceuvres that they occasioned no 
surprise or amusement, and we had ourselves ceased 
to regard it as at all extraordinary that a little girl 
should possess such a curious plaything. 

Sylvia and T lived in the country. One day Aunt 
Mary, who lived in Boston, invited us to come and 
spend the day with her. We wore our best sprigged 
delaines, immaculate white stockings, and buttoned 
boots. The winds were still raw and cold, though it 
was the last of April, and mother would not let us 
wear our spring hats. This was a great disappoint- 
ment. My bonnet was of blue velvet with facings of 
pink; Sylvia’s was of white satin tied with huge bows 
and long ends under her chin. They were very 
heavy and uncomfortable bonnets, but we did not 
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dare to complain. In fact, we forgot all about them 
when we were fairly in the city streets, clinging 
tightly to Aunt Mary, and closely observant of every 
strange sight and sound. 

Aunt Mary had a friend who kept a jewelry and 
clock store on Washington Street, and into this shop 
she took us to feast our eyes upon the beautiful and 
glittering trays its showcases displayed. 

“T declare!” we heard her say to Mr. Johnson, 
“T’m real proud of those children. Of course they ’re 
just as interested as they can be, but they don’t stare 
and look gawky and ask stupid questions.” 

“No, they don’t,” said Mr. Johnson, “anybody can 
see they ’ve been well brought up.” 

The shop was now filled with richly-dressed women, 
who moved about with a soft rustle of voluminous 
silk skirts, Occasionally one of them would stop to 
pat our rosy cheeks or smile down into our eager 
eyes. We did not guess how eloquent our whole 
appearance was of the healthy, wholesome farm where 
we had spent our days. 

Suddenly Sylvia remembered that it must be long 
past the time to wind the watch. Perhaps she was 
reminded by the clocks that ticked confusingly all 
about her. She thrust her hand deep into her delaine 
pocket. Alas! mother had made it smaller than her 
wont. It had been easy to drop the watch in; it was 
not at all easy to get it out. 

Sylvia tugged and pulled at the heavy steel chain. 
Her fair little face grew rosy with the exertion, — 
not with embarrassment. She was as unconcerned 
as a cherub. I watched her with furtive anxiety. 
So did several ladies, with mutual glances and 
smiles. : 

Presently out came the watch. There was a ripple 
of amusement, of which Aunt Mary was happily 
unconscious, ‘Then came the formality of taking off 
the case. The ripple became a tiny wave of smiling 


interest. Then creak, crack went the big key in the 
rusty works. Aunt Mary turned quickly at the 
sound. 


“ What in the world —” she began; but every one 
was laughing now, and Mr. Johnson turned away to 
cough behind his hand. Sylvia ground away until 
the operation was finished, shook the watch tenta- 
tively, placed it again in the case and her pocket, and 
then smiled up in Aunt Mary’s astonished face. 

“Well!” said that kind-hearted matron, “of all 
things!” 

Sylvia looked puzzled. 

“Are you waiting for me?” she asked, unable to 
account for the many smiling faces turned upon her. 

“Yes; it’s time we were going,” said Aunt Mary, 
promptly. ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Johnson.” 

She stepped away briskly, and we followed. Not 
until years after did she tell us of the mortification 
that morning’s performance was to her. 

“Why, you might have come out of the ark itself 
after that,” was her sole comment. 


WINTER BIRDS. 


I warcu them from my window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter, 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 


Ah, may f be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words! 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow! 
GrorGe Cooper. 


THE VIOLET’S PRAYER. 


A ruirsry little violet 
Looked up into the sky, 
So blue it was, so far away, 
So radiant and so high. 


She did not speak the want she felt, 
But One there was who knew; 

He sent the pretty little flower 
Bright drops of evening dew. 


The violet looked up and smiled 
Tn thankfulness, and then 

Down oyer all her velvet robes 
Came the soft summer rain. 


Then all the pretty violets 
And all the gay bright flowers 
Looked beautiful and fair again 
Under the summer showers. 


When flower or bird or little child 
Looks up in prayer to heaven, 

God listens; surely as he lives 
An answer shall be given. 


The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. XII, 


BY A, E, HOWARD, 


S we leave Bethlehem, we pass a well, which 

brings to mind one of the pathetic incidents 

in the life of David. (Read 2 Samuel xxiii. 

13-17, for the story that makes this spot, even though 

traditionary, an interesting place.) Our guide points 

out to us the field where the shepherds watched their 

flocks when the angel brought them tidings of great 
joy. 

Now let us visit Solomon’s pools; whether or not 


* built by Solomon they are wonderful structures. See 


the enormous cisterns, lying one below the others. 
The lowest is 582 feet in length, 148 feet in breadth 


at one end, and 207 feet at the other, with a depth of 


fifty feet. The three pools, as situated, cover a space 
of a third of a mile. ‘There are steps leading down 
into the pools, but they are so covered with water- 
weeds that I would not advise any of you to go down 
them; but pick some of these dainty wild-flowers and 
ferns as a memento of the place. ‘This ruined castle, 
standing near, may have been built to protect the 
wells, but now it is only a shelter for Arabs and 
flocks. 

Let us now start for Hebron. Its modern name of 
Eb-Khalil, “The Friend,” is well chosen, for it was 
the home of Abraham. ‘This ancient tree that we 
pass marks the site where it is supposed he pitched 
his tent. Here also David lived seven years, and his 
son Absalom was born. ‘There are pools in the val- 
ley which we must visit; te one of them is attached 
the story told in 2 Samuel, chapter iv. We will not 
go into the town, for the streets are dark and dirty. 
The houses are built, each with asmall cupola. The 
burial place of Abraham, the Cave of Machpelah, 
now a mosque, we may look upon; we cannot enter, 
for it is jealously guarded. Notice these vineyards 
we are passing. 

Do you not recollect the story of the spies, who 
brought one bunch of grapes on a stick between them 
as proof of the fertility of the country? The grape- 
culture here is extensive, and “under his own vine 
and fig-tree”’ yeu would find exemplified in October, 
for then the houses are deserted, and the gardens are 
crowded with grape-gatherers, who sleep under the 
arbors. Bidding farewell to these interesting places, 
we return to Jerusalem and prepare for our trip 
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“down to Jericho.” , Starting on our trip to this place, 
we pass through the narrow streets to St. Stephen’s 
Gate. It is literally “going down”; for the way be- 
comes a mountain pass, — rough, precipitous, once a 
dangerous place for travellers, as the man found in 
the story of the Good Samaritan, and to-day not a 
place for travelling alone. That square tower which 
you see is the traditional spot of the house of Zaccheus. 
Ancient Jericho, that we read of in the Old Testament, 
has gone out of existence. 

See these mounds, these ruined aqueducts, — all that 
is left of the spot so famous in the days of Joshua. 
Do you see that mount? That is the Mount of 
Temptation, where, possibly, Christ went after his 
baptism. There are humberless caves in it, the homes 
of anchorites. You find modern Jericho squalid and 
dirty, do you not ? Look at the houses; hoyels of un- 
hewn stones, built loosely and covered with thorn- 
bushes and corn-stalks, with a little earth thrown on 
top. No doubt you met more than one blind beggar 
who asked alms. It must have reminded you of those 
who cried unto Christ as he passed them in his 
travels, There is little more of interest to see in 
modern Jericho, and we must hasten on to the Dead 
Sea. 

We are coming to a desolate region of sand, salt 
marl, and stunted bushes, and the heat is becoming 
very great; but here at length we stand on its shores. 
Did you expect to see a gloomy, lifeless place? Yet 
look at the beauty! the yellow mountain banks, the 
deep blue sky. See the birds flying over its clear sur- 
face, Forty-seven miles long, ten miles wite, it is the 
lowest body of water on the earth. It is thought that 
at some time there was a great volcanic eruption, 
which caused the wonderful depression. Some of you 
may wish to bathe in its waters. You will find you 
can stand and float, but swimming is impossible; your 
feet will invariably fly up. It is so shut-in by these 
mountains that the heat is intense, and that accounts 
for the mist hanging over it. 

The hills around are white with salt, and you can 
almost feel the stillness ofthe place. Let us hasten 
on to the Bathing Place at the Jordan, where it will 
be cooler, and we shall see vegetation. Starting 
from a fountain at Dan, this river dashes through an 
oleander thicket. It expands at Lake Hulch, twelve 
miles from its source; here, with increased force, it 
flows into the Lake of Galilee, and from there, in a 
series of rapids, reaches with many windings the 
Dead Sea. 

We are now standing on a spot held sacred,—the 
Pilgrims’ Bathing Place. Let something of the spirit 
that draws thousands here, to bathe in these waters, 
come to our hearts as we stand here on these banks 
fringed with trees, shrubs, and reeds, the singing of 
birds around us; for there is little doubt that we are 
at least near the spot where John baptized. Imagine 
the scene. The rough, unshorn hermit,— can you not 
see him as he emerges from this wilderness, and hear 
his clear ringing voice, “ Repent, the kingdom of God 
isat hand”? Jt wasa new doctrine,— what wonder 
the people flocked around him! The Jews were accus- 
tomed to ceremony; John’s only ceremony was the 
form of washing away sin. And now, cannot you see 
Jesus approaching, grown to manhood, stirred by 
John’s words,which echo the thoughts and ambitions 
of his own mind? John, with prophetic vision, 
sees the Saviour of the world and points him out to 
the assembled company, and so all the beautiful story 
of the baptism rises before our vision. 

The “pride of Jordan” is its tangled thickets, — 
the lair of the wild beasts; this explains the words of 
Jeremiah xii. 5. There are several fords on the 
river, a Saracenic bridge, and, a short distance from 
Lake Hulch, an ancient Roman bridge, which spans 
the river at a spot that once must have been the 
road to Damascus. We have no time to visit it; 
but those who haye seen it say it is a beautiful 
spot, the river rushing through, and throwing its 
spray on thickets and wild-flowers. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MY VISIT TO BOSTON. 
(Youne Conrrigutors.) 


Prruaps some of the readers of Every Orner 
Sunpay will be interested to hear of my trip to Boston, 
which I made a short time ago. We started on Monday 
morning, March 23. When I left home, I thought 
the sun would shine in a few minutes, but it did not. 
The storm kept increasing; and when I reached Boston, 
the air was full of snow and rain. So we took a car, 
and went to R. H. White’s. After making a short stop 
there, we went out to Roxbury, where we stayed with 
my aunt until Tuesday morning. This was a very 
pleasant place, near Mr. James De Normandie's church, 
which is situated on the same site as was the church in 
which John Elliot preached to the Indians. 

Tuesday morning the sun shone bright and beautiful, 
but the streets were full of slush and mud. We took a 
car and went up-town about nine o’clock, and spent the 
forenoon shopping and calling upon several friends on 
Washington, Tremont, and Bromfield streets. 

After dinner we went up to the State House, to see a 
friend, who has been there through the winter as a Rep- 
resentative from one of the towns in Worcester County. 
While waiting for him to come in, we enjoyed the beau- 
tifut room into which we were asked. Everything about 
the room was very rich and beautiful, as, indeed, was 
eyery room in the new part. I think it is worth going a 
long way to see. One sweet thing to be remembered 
was the nice candy which the man at the candy-table 
gave ie on my way out. The outside of the State 
House looked very sad, as the mourning draperies were 
still hanging in memory of the death of Governor 
Greenhalge. 

We next went to the Public Library, where we spent 
some time in looking over this magnificent building. 
After staying here as long as we could, I called on a little 
friend who lives on St. James Avenue. We had a mee 
time together for an hour or more. 

I then went to the Crystal Maze, on Tremont Street. 
This was a yery curious place, made of mirrors, which 
were arranged in such a way that I thought there were 
crowds of people there, until I looked and saw that they 
were the reflections of mamma and myself, I cannot tell 
you all the different ways I saw myself; but the strangest 
of allwas where we could see ourselves a number of yards 
in front of where we were walking, going away from us. 

By this time I was tired enough to go out to Roxbury 
again and have a good night’s rest. 

Wednesday morning we went out to the Kindergarten 
for the Blind, at Jamaica Plain. We went to the boys’ 
building first, where we saw Tommy Stringer, and a 
number of boys about his age, seated at a table in a very 
pleasant, sunny room. They were all busy writing, and 
all seemed very happy. Tommy is an affectionate little 
boy; and I saw him kiss his teacher when she was help- 
ing him write. After staying here a while, we went into 
the gymnasium building, where several little girls were 
knitting. Among them was Willie Elizabeth Robin, who 
was finishing a slipper. She asked who we were; and it 
seemed strange to hear her talk so nicely. She is a very 
sweet little girl. ‘There was one little girl there who was 
very pretty, with her rosy, dimpled cheeks, who made 
her fingers fly knitting a blue slipper. It is very inter- 
esting to see the things they have moulded in clay. I 
am afraid there are many little boys and girls who can 
see that cannot do so well as these little blind children, 

After leaving the kindergarten, I wanted to visit the 
Children’s Mission; but I had not time, for we wanted 
to go to the noon service at King’s Chapel. We heard 
Mr. Cuckson preach, and enjoyed hearing him very 
much. This is a very old and interesting church to visit. 
After this, we met my cousin, who is a student in the 
Haryard Medical College, and all had our dinner together. 

We spent most of the remainder of the afternoon in 
Soule’s photograph rooms. 

Thursday morning we went to call on the Editor of 
Every Orner SunpAy, Mr. Horton, at the American 
Unitarian Association Building. He was not in when we 
got there, so we waited for him in the pleasant reading- 
room until he came. We had a very pleasant chat; and 
as I was coming away he gaye me Celia Thaxter’s lovely 
book, ‘* Stories and Poems for Children.’ 

After this pleasant ending of my visit, I left for home, 
which we reached in a pouring rain in the afternoon, 

MaseEt J. SPALTER (eleven years old). 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir any one grows so old as not to 
love “wonder stories,” then that per- 
son is to be pitied. In the picture on 
the inside of this number, we see a 
grandfather. and grandchild reading 
some very strange, exciting tale. The 

, dolly is left on the floor, poor thing, 
and away go both readers over land 
and sea, forgetting where they are in 
body. Yes, the story must be start- 
ling; the little girl looks up, not only 
to make sure she is safely by her good 
grandpa, but to see how his face is, 
and what he may be thinking, 

This is a Scotchman and a bonnie 
Scotch lassie. But men and women, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALICE'S SACRIFICE. 
(Youne ConTriBuTors.) 


One day Alice went with her mother to carry food and 
clothing to the poor and needy. Her father was rich, and 
they lived on one of the nicest streets in Boston. Alice’s 
mother was very kind to the poor, and often went with a 
servant to a sick woman’s bedside, carrying medicine or 
blankets to wrap her in. They always welcomed her 
with delight, and urged her to stay longer. 

When Alice got home, she went straight to her play- 
room, and looked at her toys. At Christmas time Alice’s 
mother gave her a beautiful doll, which could talk, walk, 
and sing. It was the delight of her heart, and she played 
with it more than with any of her other playthings. 
Alice’s mother had told her the beautiful story of how 
Jesus came to earth and sacrificed his life upon the cross 
for his people. She had thought a great deal about the 
story, and longed for a chance to give something that 
she loved very much. So at last a chance had come; and 
she took her doll and put on her best dress, and made her 
talk. The next time Alice’s mother went on her work 
of merey she went with her, and carried her doll and all 
its pretty clothing in a basket. 

On one of the side streets in Boston there might be seen 
a dingy house, in which dwelt Kitty White with her 
widowed mother, who was an invalid. The room looked 
cosey with what few things they could afford, for Mrs. 
White had been left very poor when her husband died. 
She had to work hard to get money enough to keep her 
baby from starving; for Kitty was a wee baby when her 
father died, so she did not remember him. 

To-day was Kitty’s birthday, and she was ten years 
old. The night before, her mother had said she wished 
they could have something different for supper, — a piece 
of cake oracup of hot coffee for each; but the money 
must be used for rent and fuel. Just at this moment 
there came a knock at the door. 

The pale mother started, then said, “Kitty, go and see 
who is there.” 

So Kitty went; and there stood Alice and her mother, 
Jaden with baskets in which unknown goodies were 
stored. 

When Kitty found that the doll was hers, she fairly 
cried for joy, and undressed and dressed it again and 
again. Her mother was lifted from her bed by a strong 
servant who had accompanied Alice and her mother, and 
placed in a chair by the stove, where a nice wood fire had 
been built; and the little wood-box was filled as full as 
could be. When Alice and her mother went away, they 
left peace and sunshine in that dingy home. 

You must understand, my little readers, that it was 
very hard for Alice to give up the doll she loved, and her 
mother saw this; and the next morning when Alice woke 
up there lay the prettiest doll you can imagine, which 
could walk, talk, and sing. 

The next day a large order-wagon stopped in front of 
the Whites’ house, filled with potatoes and vegetables, 
which crowded their little cellar to overflowing. Then 
came another wagon with apples and canned fruits. 

So this is how Alice's sacrifice came out, and how much 
peace it brought to a poor family. ; 

Biancne L, Situ (ten years old), 


boys and girls, read stories the wide 

world over. ‘The great thing is to 
read the best kind, and so have the right food for the 
imagination. The Editor believes in Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Stories, and Scott’s, too, and fairy tales, of 
the true sort; he thinks that it is more important to 
keep the imagination active and in health than to 
stuff the memory too much, or to dwell all the time 
on “facts and figures.” 

That is to say, young readers, you are all poets, 
artists, and singers; you must read that which will 
make you poetical, artistical, and musical. The 
Editor does not expect you will all write poetry, or 
paint pictures, or sing in concerts; but you can all 
cultivate tastes that way, and so be able to enjoy 
eyerything that belongs to these departments. 

A Sunday School educates not only in the Bible, 
and similar religious subjects, but it ought to lead in 
just the direction now mentioned. We ought to love 
the Beautiful more, and think of the Wonderful 
oftener, and feel the glory of life, 

After all, young people, what makes a country 
glorious? What leads travellers to visit it? Gen- 
erally, the events that have taken place, on hills and 
in valleys, The picture of the Lake of Galilee is 
a beautiful scene, but the great interest we have in 
looking at it arises from our thought, and our feel- 
ing, when we remember that Jesus walked its shores, 
talked and preached by its waters, and sailed over its 
lhlue expanse. 

We see what we are able to see; and feel what 
we have been taught to feel And that brings the 
Editor back to his remark about the imagination. 
It ought to be trained in the Sunday School to 
make pictures and see history, and call up past 
characters. The Life of Jesus should be taught in 
a living way. 

As Dugald Stewart has said, — ‘‘ The faculty of im- 
agination is the great spring of human activity, and 
the principal source of human improvement. De- 
stroy this faculty, and the condition of man will 
become as stationary as that of the brutes.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Dear Eprror, —I will send you an enigma, contain- 
ing twenty-four letters. It is my first attempt at making 
puzzles. I have read many stories in Every OTHER 
Sunpay, and think they are very nice. I am going to 
try to write a story for the paper sometime. I have 
worked out many of the puzzles, and think it great fun. 
Shall be very much pleased to see my letter and puzzle in 
Every Orner Sunpay. I remain 
Your earnest reader, Lutu Roperts. 

WOLLASTON, MASS, 
Dear Eprror, — We take the Evrry OTHER SUNDAY 
in our Sunday School, and [like it very much. My sister 
and I enjoy making out the puzzles, and I send one that 

I made up myself. 


Yours truly, Rutan P. GARDNER. 


Rock, MAss. 
Drar Eprror, —I think your paper is very interestin, 
indeed. Enclosed please tind an enigma, which I woul 


like to see in print. Tam 
~ Your reader, Ruts H. Pierce. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of nine letters. 
My | was one of David's sons. 
My 2 was a prophetess mentioned in the Old Testament. 
My 8 was the first of the major prophets. 
My 4 was he whom Paul called his son in the faith. 
My 5 was King of Tyre. 
My 6 was King of Bashan. d 
“My 7 was one of the apostles who witnessed the Trans- 
figuration. : 
My 8 was the father of Samuel. 
My 9 was one of the daughters of Laban. 
The initials form the name of one of ‘David's 
counsellors.” E. H.C. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Tx saw hte nrsoecoh Esserhpu, 
Ttah diasel eth wrytni esa; 
Dan het pperski ahd netka sih tliet] ghtreaud 
Ot rabe ihm pycoman. 
Rosati WESTON, 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 


1. It will be a sad parting for them both. 7 

2. In winter the boys have great fun rolling in the 
snow. 

3, See that large stone! 

4. He gathers the berries on yonder hill. 

5. I have no cause to doubt your word. - 

6. Where did you find that beautiful moss 2 s 


Eruen Reep. 

ANAGRAM. a 
S1 hist a mite ot eb delyuo dan ads, Re 
Enhw uro Thomer Eruant saulgh darnou? aw 
. Mary Oxtve Lowe... 


ENIGMA XXXIX. ee 
I am composed of thirty-four letters. ; 
My 2, 3, 4. is not John Sprat. < 
My 23, 3, 29, is part of a week. 
My 28, 21, 13, is a color. ° 
My 1], 2. is a preposition. ; 
My 7, 22, 8, 9, is what we do when we are tired. 
My, 5, 7; 22, 13, is a boy's name. 
My 14, 25, 32, 34, 31, 21, is a fruit. 
My 17, 19, 6, 8, 17, 11, 28, 8, we use for entting, 
My 17, 12, 8, 33, 22, is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 18, 34, 15, 10, is not grave. 
My 24, 28, 30, 26, is what hotel waiters use. 
My 19, 32, 27, is a rat’s enemy. 
My whole is a maxim. L..H. We ‘ 


ENIGMA XL. tual 

I Am composed of eleven letters. a 

My 1, 10, 11, is a month. 2 

My 5, 2, 9, is a color. oy 

My 3, 2, 1, 4, 5, 11, is the holding of past events in P 
remembrance. : 


pees re 


My 9, 6, 1, is not quite dark. . 

My 5, 2, 10, 8, is true. - 

My 8, 7, 11, is what hens do. .- 

My whole is a holiday. : ; 
t ENIGMA XLI. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 7, 8, 9, is my size. 

My 11, 12, 13, is my height. 
My 3, 1, 9, is a sack. 

My 2, 5, 6, is an insect. 
My 11, 4, 10, is a falsehood. 
My whole is my name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 18, 
Enigma XXXIV. Prince Henry the Navigator. 
Enigma XXXV. Iam the bread of life. 

Anagram. To be little in little things is to be little in 
everything. y 
Missing-word puzzle. Feats, festa, feast, fates. ] 
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